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SUNDAY 


American Home Economics meeting in 
Chicago to consider nutrition, home 
management and clothing problems. 


MONDAY 


National Eucharist Congress, Ameri- 
ca’s largest religious gathering, meets 
at St. Paul, Minn. 35,000 Catholic 
Priests and 333 Bishops invited. 


American Newspaper Guild (CIO) con- 
vention opens in Detroit, Mich. 


TUESDAY 


Conference of National Association for 
Advancement of Colored People at 
Houston, Texas, awards Spingarn Gold 
Medal to Richard Wright for novels 
depicting Negro life. 


WEDNESDAY 


Intercollegiate Rowing Regatta of 9 
Varsity crews at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


THURSDAY 


National Cooperative Publicity and 
Education Conference at Ames, Iowa. 


24 years ago today first American 
troops landed in France. 


Ber Ad, 


Closing session of Convention of Amer- 
ican Osteopathic Society of Opthal- 
mology and Otolaryngology (eye, ear, 
nose and throat specialists to you), 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


SATURDAY 


22nd anniversary of signing of Ver- 
sailles Peace Treaty, now nullified by 
Hitler. 


National A. A. U. Track and Field 
championships at Philadelphia, Pa. 


The 12th Chief Justice of the United States 
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Rush Army Training Against Strikes 


Troops Taught How to ‘Mop Up’; U. S. Orders 
Nazi Consulates to Close; May Ann Merchant Ships 


News of the nation last week fell 
into two main categories, closely re- 
lated and each carrying its own mem- 
ories of 1917 and America’s last war 
to save democracy. 

The week’s developments in the 
age-old conflict between capital and 
labor continued to crowd America’s 
worsening relations with the Axis 
powers into smaller headlines. 

Labor’s Non-Partisan League, of 
which John L. Lewis is chairman, 
said it added up to “the blackest 
week” in American labor history. A 
charge by Senator McCarran of Ne- 
vada that the U. S. is copying Hit- 
ler’s methods was followed by the 
disclosure that the army is being 
prepared for “strike duty” and 
“mopping up streets” in domestic 
disorders. 

The nation asked itself how much 
nearer the week had brought us to 
a shooting war. Would the Robin 
Moor take its place in history with 
the Maine and the Lusitania? Would 
the economic offensive of freezing 
Axis funds lead to armed conflict? 
At week’s end the United States or- 
dered the closing of all German con- 
sulates by July 10. 


ROBIN MOOR 


Predict Arming of 
U. S. Merchant Ships 


The President requested the na- 
tion to suspend judgment for a few 
days on the sinking of the American 
freighter Robin Moor (see map, page 
SWE 

At week’s end the facts were said 
to be all in, and the ban on judgment 
lifted. According to the official ver- 
sion the Robin Moor was torpedoed, 
shelled and sunk by a German sub- 
marine and the crew and passengers 
given only thirty minutes to take to 


the lifeboats. The administration dis- 
patched a strong protest to Hitler, 
which was rejected. 

It was predicted in Washington 
that “the president is going to have 
to arm our merchant ships and tell 
them to protect themselves.” 

But neither in Washington nor else- 
where did there seem to be any cer- 
tainty that the American people 
would judge the sinking of the Robin 
Moor a casus belli. 


‘Barn Door’ Closed 


The government order freezing all 
Axis funds in this country once again 
dramatized the internationalism of 
modern finance and industry. 

As recently as June 2, Treasury 
Secretary Morgenthau said there was 
no use in taking such action because 
“the barn is empty.” Nevertheless, 
last week the door of the “empty” 
barn was closed. The President’s or- 
der prohibits the government and 
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nationals of Axis and continental 
European countries from using their 
bank deposits or selling or transfer- 
ring property without an official per- 
mit. 

American industry’s foreign in- 
vestments were said to be far in ex- 
cess of Axis holding in this country, 
and immediate reprisals were ex- 
pected. General Motors, Ford Motor 
Co., International Harvester and 
Budd Mfg. were listed among the 
leading automobile firms with in- 
vestments in Axis territory. 

Standard Oil also has large foreign 
investntents, and last week it was re- 
vealed that Standard Oil of N. J. is 
6% Reich-owned (see U. S. WEEK, 
no. 14). Aluminum Co. of America 
is another important defense industry 
whose interests interlock with those 


of the Axis. 


IN CONGRESS 


McCarran, LaFollette 
Assail Labor Curb 


In a week that broke records for 
speedy action on far-reaching meas- 
ures the following legislation was 
passed in Congress: 

# Two House amendments to the 
10 billion dollar War Dept. Supply 
Bill, which would bar payment from 
the funds to any person, firm or cor- 
poration failing to accept the Medi- 
ation Board’s recommendations and 
to any person taking part in picket- 
ing or related strike activity. Rep. 
Marcantonio (ALP, N. Y.), accord- 
ing to the N. Y. Times, “tried every 
parliamentary stratagem to prevent 
adoption.” His was the sole dissent- 
ing vote on final passage. (See pic- 
ture. ) 

@ The House passed an $885,905,- 
000 WPA appropriation, a 35% cut 
below the current fund and the small- 
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Woodrum 


est provision for the unemployed 


since the founding of WPA. 


@ The Senate passed the Connally 
amendment to the draft bill, provid- 
ing for seizure of struck plants and 
their return to their owners. when 
the strike is broken. 

# The Senate passed the Byrd 
amendment, branding strikes in arms 
plants as “contrary to sound public 
policy.” 

® The Senate passed the Ball amend- 
ment to the Connally amendment, 
giving it the force of compulsory ar- 
bitration according to most commen- 
tators. 

@ The Senate then unanimously 
passed the LaFollette amendment, en- 
dorsing the principle of collective 
bargaining. 


Senate Debate 


Strong words were spoken in the 
Senate, though opponents of the meas- 
ures did not turn the tide. 

Senator Bailey of S. C—“I will go 
a long way to maintain the Bill of 
Rights in America .. . but I would 
give up the Bill of Rights to save 


America ... there are no strikes 
in Germany.” 
Senator McCarran of Nevada: 


“Are we going to bring the German 
practice into this country? Are we 
going to marshal every industrial 
plant in America with the American 


ON THE BILL TO 
CURB STRIKES: 


WOODRUM Do VAD 
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. ridiculous for you and me to 
thumb our noses at Hitler and not 
have the intestinal fortitude to stand 
up against a little group of radical 
labor leaders at home.” 


MARCANTONIO (ALP, N.Y.): 


ae 


. a move to force compulsory 
arbitration upon American workmen 

. a thing against which this Con- 
gress has stood from its earliest days.” 
(See IN CONGRESS, page 2.) 


army, and thus incorporate the Ger- 
man policy, the German program, 
and the German arrangement into 
our national life?” 

Senator Wheeler of Montana: “The 
only element of our population 
against whom the Government has 
shown any inclination to call out 
troops is the working population. 
Anyone who knows anything about 
life in a free country can draw his 
own moral.” 

Senator LaFollette of Wisconsin: 
“The records of the (civil liberties) 
committee show conclusively that a 
large percentage of the companies in 
strikes listed officially as affecting na- 
tional defense have been guilty of 
violations of the civil rights of their 
employes, and recalcitrant in their 
attitude toward the national labor 
policy.” (U. 5S. WEEK will print 
extensive sections of this debate in 
its next issue.) 


*BLACKEST WEEK’ 


LNPL Hits ‘Tidal 
Wave of Reaction’ 


Labor’s Non-Partisan League, sum- 
marizing the week’s events, issued a 
bulletin that held the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration responsible for the 
“blackest week” in American labor 
history. It was generally accepted as 
representing the view of John L. 
Lewis, LNPL chairman, without 


Marcantonio 


whose approval so blunt a statement 
could scarcely have been issued. The 
bulletin said: 

“In a virtual tidal wave of re- 
action the administration sponsored 
legislation that advances far along the 
totalitarian path of forced labor. 

“Tt embraced compulsory arbitra- 
tion, perverted the conscription act 
into a strike breaking weapon, de- 
serted the unemployed, accepted a 
blanket condemnation of strikes, and, 
finally, ordered federal troops with 
drawn bayonets on strike breaking 
duty.” 


Witch-Hunting 


In what seemed an attack on 
Robert H. Jackson, last week ap- 
pointed to the Supreme Court bench, 
the bulletin said: 

“And the week ended in a witch 
hunting free-for-all with administra- 
tion sources outdoing the Dies 
Committee in slandering elected 
labor representatives.” Jackson had 
charged that leaders of the North 
American Aircraft strike at Ingle- 
wood, Cal., were Communists and 
that the strike was an “insurrection.” 

The bulletin continued: “These 
congressional actions, plus the work- 
or-fight and army strike-breaking or- 
ders of the administration, all add 
up to the most severe crisis in the 
history of the modern American la- 
bor movement. 

“Unless the events of this terrible 
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week can be reversed, it is clear that 
American democracy will soon be- 
come just another museum piece to 
be set on a shelf beside the former 
democracies of the old world.” 

Substantial agreement between 
the Lewis and Murray forces in the 
CIO, despite newspaper reports of a 
rift, was seen in the similarity be- 
tween this bulletin and a letter ad- 
dressed by Murray to CIO affiliates. 

The CIO president called on all 
local and international unions to pro- 
test the week’s acts of Congress and 
the administration which, he said, 
“can only serve to create a status of 
enforced labor in this nation and en- 
forced labor can only create bitter- 
ness on the part of working people.” 

“Repression and the use of force,” 
the Murray letter continued, “are not 
the methods that can be or will be 
countenanced by the American people 
for the establishment of wholesome 
and sound industrial relations. This 
is not the American way or consistent 
with democracy.” 


‘HANDLING MOBS’ 


Bare Troops Training 
for Domestic Disorders 

An apparently exclusive story in 
the Washington Post last week re- 
vealed that combat regiments of the 
29th Division at Fort Meade, Md., 
have begun intensive training “in 
riot duty, street fighting and handling 
mobs.” 

According to the Post story, “since 
mid-May the division has been train- 
ing officers of some infantry bat- 
talions in the command of troops in 
domestic disorders.” 

Training now in progress, how- 
ever, includes “actual use of troops 
in hypothetical riots, with rifles, bayo- 
nets, machine guns. gas and all in- 
fantry weapons. 

“Battalions are given problems in- 
volving strikes or other situations 
conducive to disorder . .. . They are 
taught mopping up in city streets, 
dealing with snipers and methods of 
isolating and taking leaders and in- 
citors of riots and disorders. 

“Among their principal weapons 
are chemicals, gas‘and smoke spread 
by hand grenades, pots and rifle gre- 
nades.” 

Whether these soldiers were draft- 
ees was not stated, however the re- 
port said “all troops, it is under- 
stood, are being trained in this duty.” 
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FINANCIAL PRESS 


FD Won’t Take Step 
Without ‘Incident’—Kent 


Frank R. Kent, in Wall St. Jour- 
nal: “Mr. Roosevelt is said to have 
developed ‘constitutional qualms’. 
He knows, of course, that he could 
not get a declaration of war out of 
Congress now, and he is deeply reluc- 
tant to take any step that could be 
construed as actively warlike without 
assured Congressional support. Par- 
ticularly, he feels he should not take 
any such step without an ‘incident’.” 
@ National City Bank, June Letter: 
“Obviously this country has the re- 
sources to provide both guns and 
butter to a greater extent than any 
other.” 

@ Business Conditions Weekly, Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute: “General 
business during the week ended May 
17 was operating at a more profitable 
level than at any time since the war 
began .... A further increase in the 
margin of profit is in prospect... . 
This gain in income more than offset 
a continuation of the current upward 
trend in business expenses.” 

@ National City Bank, June Letter: 
“The rise in basic commodity prices 
from/early February to the present, 
has been sharp and almost uninter- 
rupted. Supplies in most cases are 
still ample and in some they consti- 
tute a surplus. . .” 

@ The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle: “In all these circum- 
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stances the President is limited, or 
has limited himself, to one remedy 
for the infirmities that beset his de- 
fense program in its labor aspects— 
an attempt to frighten the country 
with warnings of horrible external 
dangers. . 

“In this he has obviously failed as 
far as affecting the attitude of the 
rank and file of wage earners is con- 
cerned. His case as _presented—if 
the utmost candor is in order—has 
not always been particvlarly con- 
vincing.” 


EXIT NLRB 


Unions Face New 
Employer Threat 


Reported but not headlined last 
week was news of a new unit in the 
Department of Justice which would 
make a dead letter of the National 
Labor Relations Board and the Wag- 
ner Act. 

Allegedly separate from the FBI, 
the proposed unit would work with 
defense manufacturers to weed out 
men designated by the employer as 
“dangerous.” 

The NLRB, which has frequently 
found that employer charges of “sub- 
versive” activity in fact mean union 
activity, would be relieved of juris- 
diction in passing on such cases. 
Dismissals would be in the discre- 
tion of the employer and the new 
agency, without a right to appeal. 


Intemational 
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Arms stacked, troops relax after breaking strike in California. Last week 
it was reported that 'J.S. troops are now being trained in “strike problems.” 
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British Destroy Colony Banana, 
Cocoa Crops ‘to Help Economy’ 


English Food Prices Up 60%; U. S. Freezes Axis 
Funds to Balk American Industry’s Aid to Hitler 


The ramifications of international 
finance and rising costs of living that 
girdled the earth took precedence in 
last week’s news over the military. 
Warfare was largely confined to the 
British-Free French drive into Syria. 

As President Roosevelt froze Nazi 
assets in the United States, Germany 
moved toward a financial revenge 
that would repay her four to one. 
Nazi assets in the United States are 
valued at approximately $106,725,- 
000 while Germany will confiscate 
American investments which total 


$432,000,000. 


U. S. Supplies Japan 


The President’s move followed re- 
ports by the Securities Exchange 
Commission that American firms 
were helping finance the German war 
effort. Nazi concerns, the Commis- 
sion declared, were part owners of 
many large Amerfcan corporations 
and shared their profits. In addition 
it was charged last week that Ameri- 


Admiral Schniewind, 
new chief of Hitler’s 
campaigns at sea... 


can firms had until recently been sup- 
plying Japan with steel needed for 
American defense. American oil still 
fuels the Japanese war machine, foe 
of China, possible foe of the United 
States in the Pacific where at week’s 
end the Japanese fleet was massing. 


Nazis at Soviet Border 


Other developments in the week’s 
international news included: 
@ Mobilization of large Nazi units on 
the Russian frontier and _ persistent 
reports that the Germans were about 
to invade, reports that continued de- 
spite a Soviet declaration that the 
mobilization was not for the purpose 
of war against the Soviet Union. 
@ Germany’s declaration, after the 
sinking of the American freighter, 
Robin Moor, that the vessel was load- 
ed with contraband bound for a 
British port and a reiteration that the 
Nazis would sink any and all such 
vessels. 
# Prime Minister Churchill’s defense 
in the House of Commons of his con- 
duct of the war. 
@ Increasing complaints in virtually 
all Latin American countries con- 
cerning rising living costs and a 
questionnaire submitted to President 
Avila Camacho of Mexico by Vi- 
cente Lombardo Toledano, Mexican 
labor leader, asking the President if 
he has surrendered Mexican sover- 
eignity to the United States. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Living Costs Soar 
As Wages Are Pegged 


Not all the news from England last 
week concerned the stubborn defense 
of Prime Minister Churchill, hard 
pressed in Parliament because of 
the defeat in Crete. 

Perhaps even more important than 
the news that the successful British 


Where ‘Robin Moor’ 
went down under fire 
of German submarine 


drive in Syria was temporarily re- 
vivifying the Churchill cabinet, was 
the news that the overall cost of liv- 
ing has increased by 28% while the 
increase in wages has been pegged 
at 18%. The increases have taken 
place since August, 1939. 

Although British corporate profits 
have steadily risen, (U. 5. WEEK 
no. 14) it is believed that wages, ac- 
cording to last week’s advices, have 
been halted at their present level and 
that this will prevent inflation. How- 
ever, British financial journals last 
week declared that increased com- 
pulsory saving would have to be re- 
sorted to in an effort to take more 
money out of circulation. 


‘Penal’ Saving 


There is considerable worry in Brit- 
ish financial circles, however, as to 
whether workers will continue to give 
their best for wages they are not al- 
lowed to spend but are forced to 
give the government under the com- 
pulsory saving law. One authority 
suggests that the British war effort, 
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as far as factory workers are con- 
cerned, may have to be supplemented 
by more “direct incentives, beneficial 
or penal.” 

Although the overall rise in the 
cost of living has been 28%, the in- 
crease in many specific items in 
Great Britain has been much higher. 
Food, for example, has had an aver- 
age price rise of 60%. Other more 
detailed increases are: fish 86%; 
clothing 68%; eggs 47%; potatoes 
39%; ribs of beef 34%; sugar 
32%; milk 31% and cheese 30%. 
Despite an all-out war effort there 
are still 440,000 unemployed in Eng- 
land. 


Ration Clothing 


The scarcity of clothing in England 
is indicated by the new British ration- 
ing of clothing which pretty closely 
follows the rationing instituted in 
Germany in November, 1939. In Ger- 
many one has a card containing 100 
points for clothing for a year; in 
England one has coupons totalling 
66 points for a year’s clothing. 


In neither country can one buy 
enough clothing for a year’s wear 
since a comparatively few purchases 
exhaust all of the points on your 
clothing ration card. For example, in 
England one suit takes up 26 of your 
66 points; an overcoat costs 26 
points, a pair of slacks costs eight 
points, a dress 11 points, an apron 
three and a pair of stockings two. 


Destroy Food 


Despite the acute food shortage in 
England (Lord Woolton, British 
food minister, has asked that Ameri- 
cans sacrifice their food to help 
Britons eat more) it was reported last 
week that the British government 
“to ameliorate economic difficulties 
purchased and destroyed a part of the 
West African cocoa crop and also 
a part of the banana crop in Jamai- 
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According to the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle of June 7 the 
situation in England “has caused a 
good deal of public unrest.” One 
manifestation of such unrest is such 
widespread criticism of the status quo 
as that voiced by the growing re- 
ligious organization known as “The 
Sword of the Spirit.” Backed by the 
Catholic Church, as well as by many 
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Protestant denominations, the new 
society seeks a mass base and boldly 
declares that the world’s troubles are 
the result of the capitalist system. It 
declares in favor of a semi-socialized 
England, indicts great wealth, and 
has announced that after the war it 
will found a new England based on 
a sort of Christian socialism. 

The new movement, which has 
made great inroads into the English 
armed forces, is denounced by its 
critics as semi-Fascist. They see in it 
resemblances to the Italian corporate 
state. 


The People’s Convention 


Another English movement, known 
as the People’s Convention, last week 
announced it would hold a great as- 
sembly August 20-21 in London. 
This organization, favoring the elimi- 
nation of profits on war, a people’s 
government and “a people’s peace,” 
met first in London on January 12 
when it claimed to represent 1,200,- 
000 working people. 

Generally opposed and boycotted 
by the press, it last week issued a 
long statement in which it declared 
that it opposed surrender to either 
foreign or domestic fascism. The 
statement said in part: 


“Compulsions of every kind are 
being used against the workers in 
factories and against the masses of the 
people. At the same time the budget 
loads new taxation on the masses of 
the people to pay for the war without 
taxation being imposed on capital 


and the rich. 


International 


“The people are not despairing of 
themselves—they despair of the pres- 
ent rulers. They do not want under- 
ground pro-Hitler intrigues. They 
are determined to defend themselves 
and their interests against all com- 
ete: 

And last week in London the Duke 
of Hamilton sued one Ted Bramley, 
Communist leader, who had written 


a booklet called Why is Hess Here? 


THE AXIS 


Roosevelt’s Action 
Hurts Nazi Profits 


It was privately admitted last week 
in Berlin that President Roosevelt’s 
move in freezing all Axis assets—save 
those of Japan—would hurt the Ger- 
man war effort. While only a small 
part of American profits, only a frac- 
tional part, went to Germany, the 
American currency was admittedly 
useful. 

Until the President’s order any 
time an American bought Standard 
Oil gasoline, he contributed, how- 
ever infinitesimally, to the German 
war effort. 

Any time he bought the wares of 
the Sterling Products Company, one 
of the largest drug firms of the 
United States, he contributed to Hit- 
ler’s drive. 


Nazi Holdings 


This was true in many other in- 
stances. It derived from the fact that 
German firms owned a share of many 


Gunnery is a simple problem for these English women mechanics, compared to 
their “after-work” job of balancing small salaries against soaring prices. 
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large American corporations. 

The largest of the German com- 
panies which shared American profits 
were the General Aniline and Film 
Corporation, of which, Edsel B. 
Ford is a director; the I. G: Far- 
ben Industries, and the I. G. Swiss 
Chemie, a Swiss holding company 
controlled by Farben. These three 
companies collected more than $1,- 
000,000 in dividends from the Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey alone in 1938. 

General Aniline owned a half in- 
terest in the American Magnesium 
Corporation, the other half of which 
was held by the Mellons’ Aluminum 
Company of America. They sold their 
interest when the aluminum trust was 
indicted for price fixing this spring. 
The same German company owns 
or owned 5,500 shares in du Pont, 
10.000 shares in the Standard Oil 
Company of California, and 5,900 
shares of Standard Oél of Indiana. 

And at week’s end in Italy, Mus- 
solini ordered American assets frozen. 
the action in retaliation for that of 
President Roosevelt. American prop- 
erty in Italy approximates $142,000,- 
000 in value. 

Six thousand Americans in Italy 
were told that orders had been issued 
to all banking institutions in Italy, 
including the American Express Co., 
that all operations in American 
funds were to be suspended. 

The newspaper Popolo di Roma 
editorialized that Americans would 
suffer mére damage than Italians. It 
implied that if better Italian-Ameri- 
can relations were not attained soon, 
Italy might insist on the departure 
of United States diplomats in Italy. 


BATTLE FRONT 


British Army of Nile 
Pushes into Libya 


At week’s end the British army of 
the Nile started an offensive into 
Italian Libya. The main imperial 
body of troops engaged Axis forces 
between Gambut and Salum. Gen- 
eral Wavell’s objectives appeared to 
be: 

@ To regain some of the territory 
once held, later lost to an Axis 
offensive. 

@ To harry German and _ Italian 
forces constantly in conjunction with 
the Allied offensive in Syria and 
Lebanon. 


@ To bleed the Axis of supplies 


International 


Back from the wars. 


. . . A British sailor, badly torn by steel during a sea 


battle, comes home in the arms of a shipmate at an undisclosed English port. 


brought from Europe with difficulties. 

In Syria the combined British- 
Free French forces were reported 
at week’s end to be approaching the 
gates of Damascus and Beirut where 
they were encountering stiff resist- 
ance, 


AMERICA 


Cost of Living Keeps 
Rising Here As Well 


Cut off from their European mar- 
kets by the blockade, unable to dis- 
pose of the raw materials which run 
their economies, Latin American na- 
tions are faced with a situation that 
last week seemed to be growing daily 
more serious. In the main it was a 
story of mounting discontent caused 
by the mounting cost of living. 


Boliva 


In Bolivia, according to The Hemi- 
sphere, authoritative weekly on Latin- 
American affairs, “the cost of living, 
based on 55 articles with 1931 as an 
index of 100, rose from 309 in Jan- 
uary, 1939, to 741 in September of 
the same year. By March, 1941, this 
figure had leaped to 905, an increase 
of nearly 300% in the first 19 months 
of the European war. . 

Officials estimate that living costs 


are now 15 times greater than. in, 


1931, whereas wages have risen but 
four times during the same period. 

Increases in the cost of living al- 
most as great have occured in Bra- 
zil, Colombia, Chile, Ecuador, Peru, 
and to some extent in Argentina and 
Venezuela. 


Canada 


The Canadian government is ex- 
pected to pass shortly the most rigid 
anti-strike legislation in the history 
of parliamentary government, it was 
said last week. 

The government already has the 
power under the War Measures Act 
to prohibit strikes by decree but op- 
position has been so intense that 
Canadian politicians wish to buttress 
the present set-up by parliamentary 
legislation. 

It is said, moreover, that certain 
Canadian labor leaders have request- 
ed such legislation, admitting that 
they cannot now control growing 
rank and file movements for better 
wages. The strikes develop from the 
fact that despite the constantly in- 
creasing cost of living the Canadian 
government is attempting to freeze 
wages at the level of 1926-29. 

The crux of the trouble is that 
wages are pegged and prices and 
profits are not.. 


Blast Use of Troops to Break Strikes 


Part of ‘Hitler Pattern’, CIO Vice President Warns; 
AFL-CIO Machinists Reject Back-to-Work Order 


Soldiers in armored cars mounted 
with machine guns patrolled the 
streets of Inglewood and Los Angeles 
last week, even after the workers at 
North American Aircraft Corp. had 
returned to their jobs. 

Suspended officers of Local 683 of 
the UAW-CIO said the issue had be- 
come one of breaking or preserving 
their union. A number of union lead- 
ers were under arrest, and Mayor 
Fletcher Bowron of Los Angeles in- 
dicated that criminal syndicalism 
charges might be lodged against 
others. 

Harry Clark Higgins Jr., secretary 
of Local 205 of the CIO Society of 
Designing Engineers which supported 
the strike, was notified that his draft 
deferment had been cancelled because 
of his failure to return to work in the 
week while the strike was still on. 
Higgins, the first striker to be called 
under the work-or-fight order, re- 
ceived the notice after his return to 
work. 


‘HITLER PATTERN’ 


CIO Vice President 
Lashes Use of Troops 


Reid Robinson, CIO vice president 
and president of the Intl. Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers re- 
leased the text of a personal editorial 
appearing in the union’s journal. 

“At Trona, California,” the edi- 
torial said, “the Nazi-controlled 
American Potash and Chemical Corp. 
prolongs a strike of Alkaline Salt 
Workers Union 414 which has been 
in progress for over 12 weeks by 
refusing to accept a settlement pro- 
posal of the Mediation Board.” 

Declaring that there would have 
been more justification in using 
troops to force employers to comply 
at Trona than there was in using them 
against workers at North American 
Aircraft, the editorial continued: 

“The newspapers hail this govern- 
ment strikebreaking as a triumph of 
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embattled democracy. We see in it 
not democracy but the beginning of 
state regimentation of labor on the 
Hitler pattern.” 


SHIPYARDS 


AFL-CIO Machinists 
Reject ‘End Strike’ Plea 


While union protests against the 
use of troops at Inglewood and the 
work-or-fight orders mounted the 
country over, AFL and CIO machin- 
ists in San Francisco shipyards vot- 
ed to continue their five-week-old 
strike. The AFL International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists executive board, 
acting on a request from President 
Roosevelt, had ordered the men to 
return to work. CIO machinists in 
East Bay cities met to consider “‘new- 
est developments” and voted over- 
whelmingly to stay out. 

Main issue in the strike is the 
demand that present overtime pay 
rates be restored and that Bethlehem 
Steel and Shipbuilding Corp. bargain 


with the unions. 


CIO’s Robinson . . . 


WOODWORKERS 


Vote on Plan to 
Return to Work 


At week’s end it was reported that 
striking members of the CIO Interna- 
tional Woodworkers of America are 
voting to return to work pending 
negotiation of an OPM-approved 
proposal. Five hundred delegates to 
a union conference have already ac- 
cepted the terms, which then went 
before the membership. The union 
has charged the employers with 
“stalling.” 

Significantly, the first confirmation 
of that charge to appear in the press 
came as the strikers voted. The AP 
dispatch read: “J. B. Fitzgerald, sec- 
retary of an operators’ negotiating 
committee, said he expected employ- 
ers to reach a decision by tomorrow 
on whether or not to accept the medi- 
ation board proposals.” 


ALUMINUM 


Strikers Win Wage 
Raises and Contract 


Threatened with the use of troops 
and work-or-fight orders, 5,000 alu- 
minum workers nevertheless won ad- 
ditional wage increases and a union 
contract from the Mellon-owned 
Aluminum Co. of America last week. 

The agreement provides a general 
le wage increase, with 3c an hour in- 
crease for second shift workers and a 
de raise for 3d shift workers. These 
are in addition to the general 8c 
hourly boost won several weeks ago. 

Edward Cheyfitz, national secre- 
tary of the Nat'l Assoc. of Die Cast- 
ing Workers (CJO). hailed the con- 
tract as “the best in the aluminum 
industry” and said it will bring more 
than half a million dollars in wages 
to Cleveland aluminum workers, The 
contract ts the first in the industry to 


carry an overtime pay clause. 
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COST OF LIVING 


Labor Battles to 
Defend Standards 


Not all the labor news last week 
was made on the picket line. Bigger 
than any single strike, bigger than 
the headlines attacking labor or its 
leaders, was the many-sided struggle 
carried on by hundreds of locals and 
millions of rank-and-filers in defense 
of their living standards. 

The story back of these struggles 
is dramatically summarized in three 
small news items: 


@ In San Diego, Cal., Otis Porter, 


39, electrician at the Consolidated 
Aircraft Co., testified before the To- 
lan Committee investigating interstate 
migration. He said he paid $78 a 
month rent—more than half his sal- 
ary—for a one room cabin in which 
he lived with his wife and six chil- 
dren. Porter, a skiller worker born 
in Oklahoma, has been unemployed 
except for odd jobs since 1927. 

@ A memorandum on profits of the 
North American Aviation Corp., 
placed in the Congressional Record 
by Senator Wheeler of Montana, stat- 
ed: 

“While the workers of the North 
American Aviation Corp. were being 
paid a minimum of only 50c an hour, 
the corporation was reaping an an- 
nual profit which amounted to about 
200% on its original investment. It 
paid annual dividends which amount- 
ed to 125% on the original cost of 
each share of stock and it paid its 
president a salary of $14,000 a month. 
@ Chester Davis, president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis 
and former high official in the Dept. 
of Agriculture, told a graduating 
class at Grinnell College: “Even now, 
one year after we started to mobilize 
our resources for defense, sacrifices 
are still in the conversational stage.” 


Front Line Action 


Because they felt that for them, at 

least, sacrifices had passed “the con- 
versational stage,” organized workers 
last week took many actions, of which 
the following list, by no means com- 
plete, offers some examples: 
@ CIO President Murray called upon 
all Congressmen to increase the WPA 
appropriation to $1,250,000 _ be- 
cause “the situation of the unem- 
ployed is worse now than it has been 
at any time since the WPA was 
started.” 


@ AFL and CIO unions joined con- 
sumer and farmer groups in high cost 
of living conferences in Boston, Mil- 
waukee, and Flint, Mich. 

@ AFL and CIO unions joined with 
a civil rights group in Chicago to 
send a. legislative representative to 
Washington. Each local union par- 
ticipating in the plan has designated 
a responsible member to receive daily 
reports of what Illinois Senators and 
Congressmen have done in the last 
24 hours—and to approve or protest 
that action. 

@ Locals and internationals of the 
AFL, CIO, and Railroad unions con- 
tinued to press demands for wage 
increases, many of them successfully. 


Victories in Detroit 


In the Detroit area alone these 
gains were made last week: 

@ AFL sheetmetal workers won a 
25c an hour increase, bringing their 
new scale to $1.50. 

® In aviation, the Murray Corp. and 
Briggs Aeronautical Division raised 
their minimums to 85c an hour and 
agreed to pay aircraft workers the 
same rates on an average as they pay 
auto workers. Republic Aircraft 
Products raised its rates by as much 
as 35c an hour. All contracts were 
with the United Auto Workers (CIO). 
@ Packard Local 190 of the UAW- 
CIO “defrosted” a “frozen” wage- 
scale and won an 8c blanket increase, 
plus a 40-hour vacation bonus. 

@ Local unions, state executive 
boards, and industrial union councils 
meeting in the course of the week 
backed up CIO president Murray’s 
condemnation of troop use and anti- 
labor bills. Among those taking ac- 
tion were the Greater New York In- 
dustrial Union Council, the executive 
board of the American Newspaper 
Guild and its New York and Milwau- 
kee locals, the Wisconsin state board 
of the CIO, the Newark, Cleveland 
and Chicago councils, and dozens of 
others. 

@ Railroad workers from within a 
500-mile radius of Chicago gathered 
for a Midwest unity mass meeting to 
push wage increase demands. 

The gathering, called by the Chi- 
cago Joint Council of Railroad Lodg- 
es, was a rank-and-file conference at 
which speakers aired their troubles 
with rising living costs and urged 
general wage boosts, vacations with 
pay and other gains for the nation’s 
1,000.000 railroaders. 


Financially 
Yours 


N. American Aviation Corp. 


Here are the profits of the 
North American Aviation Corp. 
where federal troops were used 
against striking workers. Finan- 
cial statements show that its 
1940 profits totalled $7,090,- 
336, a profit of $855 on each 


worker. 


The Magazine of Wall Street 
points out that of the 13 major 
aviation firms, North American 
had the highest ratio of net 
profits to sales, amounting to 


19.5% for 1940. 

North American is controlled 
by General Motors which owns 
29.11% of the stock. General 
Motors in turn is controlled by 
E. I. duPont & Co. which owns 
23% of G. M. stock. H. I. du- 
Pont represents these interests 
on the Board of Directors of 
North American Aviation. 

North American has military 
contracts totaling $204,451,663, 
on which it is estimated 30 to 
40 million dollars of net profits 
will be made. Yet wages in this 
plant are very low. The going 
minimum rate for the industry 
is 6214¢ an hour, but North 
American pays only 40¢ to 50¢ 
for work paid 75¢ to $1.10 an 
hour in other aviation and auto 
plants. 


Lumber Profits 


The two major companies in 
the Pacific Northwest lumber 
strike are Weyerhaeuser Timber 
and Long Bell Lumber Compa- 
nies. The former netted profits 
of $8,248,795 in 1940, an in- 
crease of 60% over 1939; the 
latter netted a $1,044,493 prof- 
it, compared with a reported 
deficit in 1939. 

For the first 3 months of 1941, 
Long Bell has already netted 
$814,369, a sum almost as large 
as it made during the entire year 
of 1940 and an increase of 
44,918% over the same quarter 
in 1940. 

The Economist 


Dairy Farmers Blast ‘Eat Less’ Plea 


Assail Wickard for ‘Unthinking Press Statement;’ 
Problem of 45 Million Hungry Americans Cited 


The nation’s dairy farmers, from 
New York to Wisconsin, last week 
lashed out at Claude Wickard, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, who advised 
Americans to eat less cheese so that 
the British could eat more cheese. 

The Secretary’s plea for less food 
for Americans and more for the 
British followed by a few days the 
National Nutrition Conference where 
Paul V. McNutt, Coordinator of 
Health, as well as many other offi- 
cials, declared that 45,000,000 Ameri- 
cans were hungry because they did 
not have enough money to buy food. 


Spend Thousands 


This was not the primary reason, 
however, for the dairy farmers’ out- 
rage. Secretary Wickard’s remarks 
about decreasing the consumption of 
cheese were made in the midst of na- 
tional “Dairy Month” when thou- 
sands of dollars were being spent by 
dairy cooperatives to increas: the 
American consumption of cheese. 

Typical of the statements scoring 
Wickard was that of Edwin N. 
Rausch, executive secretary of the 
Milwaukee Co-operative Milk Pro- 
ducers. He said: 

“If the Secretary of Agriculture’s 
program, as manifest by his unthink- 
ing press statement, goes through, 
Wisconsin dairymen would face bank- 
ruptcy both in times of war and 
peace. 

“This state, along with others, has 
spent thousands of dollars annually 
to aid increased cheese production as 
a sound economic basis to agricul- 
tural prosperity. 

“Now in one swoop, the Secretary 
would abolish all that good effort. 

“Consumption of cheese in Wis- 
consin has doubled since 1929 due 
to concerted campaigns carried on 
by farmers, the state and private 
agencies. In 1929 it was 3.2 per 
pound per capita. Now it is 5.88.” 
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1910 


% OF NATION; 
%40 OF INCOME 


Agriculture is the chief 
means of livelihood for near- 
ly one fourth the population 
of the United States, but it 
produces less than one tenth 
of the national income. 


Thirty years ago, when the 
farm population was over 
one third of the total, agri- 
culture produced 18% of 
national income. Total in- 
come payments from all in- 
dustries and occupations in 
1939 were more than dou- 
ble those of 1910, but in- 
come from agriculture was 
barely one fifth above the 
1910 figure. 


Lord Woolton 


Secretary Wickard’s troubles fol- 
lowed as a result of his too strictly 
heeding the advice of Lord Woolton, 
England’s Minister of Food, who said 
recently: “Americans should reduce 
their normal consumption of milk, 
cream, sugar, cheese, canned salmon 
and meat so that these foods can be 
sent to Britain.” 


A good many American organiza- 
tions, trade unions and organizations 
in the South, passed resolutions de- 
claring that 45,000,000 Americans 
did not have enough money to buy 
enough “milk, cream, sugar, cheese, 
canned salmon and meat” and that 
if they did the country’s agricultural 
problem would be solved. 


Surpluses 


The government, nevertheless, 
moved last week to send an increas- 
ing amount of surpluses, stored in 
warehouses to prevent prices from 
declining, to England. For example, 
26,000,000 dozen eggs were bought 
by the government in Chicago last 
week for shipment to England under 
the terms of the Lend-Lease law. 


AGRICULTURE AS A PER CENT OF NATIONAL TOTAL 
1920 


1929 1932 1937 1938 1939 
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Farmers and War 


John Fischer, chief information 
officer of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, last week was faced with 
charges that he was responsible for a 
Department of Agriculture memoran- 
dum which urged officials and em- 
ployes of the department to campaign 
for American entry into the war. The 
memorandum was printed in Jn Fact, 
June 2, 1941. 

The Department of Agriculture 
memorandum said the American 
farmer did not understand that Brit- 
ain was faced with defeat and con- 
tinued: 

“The Department feels that the 
American people—particularly _ the 
American farmers—do not under- 
stand these facts and that vigorous 
action of the type needed, cannot be 
taken until this lack of understanding 
is remedied . . . We cannot issue 
formal press releases . . . it is not the 
official job of the Department to dis- 
cuss international affairs ... We are 
requested, however, to carry these 
facts by word of mouth to our own 
officials and other key people in Agri- 
culture.” 
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. . this America is only you and me. 


—Walt Whitman 


Associate Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Harlan Fiske Stone was nomi- 
nated by President Roosevelt to be 
the twelfth chief justice of the United 
States. He succeeds Charles Evans 
Hughes who retires July 1. 

Attorney General Robert H. Jack- 
son and Senator James F. Byrnes 
(D., S. C.) were nominated as associ- 
ate justices. 


Harold L. Ickes, Interior Dept. 
Secretary and defense oil-co-ordina- 
‘tor, appointed Ralph Davies, Stand- 
ard Oil of California vice-president, 
as deputy co-ordinator. Davies will 
work full-time at $10,000 a year. 
(See page 3). 


Alfred E. Smith, who walked 
out on FDR in 1936 and 1940, walked 
in again last week. After a “friendly 
call” at the White House, Smith said, 
“I wanted to shake hands with the 
President and wish him well.” He 
said it was the first time he had seen 
the President in five years. 


The Army Recruiting Service 
has requested Federal employes to 
use the expression “Keep “Em Fly- 
ing,” instead of “Down the Hatch,” 
before taking a drink. 


The trial of John Kenneth 
Ackley, registrar at New York City 
College, began last week before a 
special committee of the Board of 
Higher Education. Ackley was ac- 
cused before the Rapp-Coudert Com- 
mittee of being a Communist. He 
denies the charge. 


William M. Canning, prosecution 
witness, was pretty hazy about dates 
and places, bringing objections from 
defense counsel Samuel Rosenwein. 
But Charles H. Tuttle, chairman of 
the trial committee, overruled them, 
saying: “It is part of the frailty of 
the human mind.” 

Mr. Rosenwein retorted: “Mr. Ack- 
ley should not be subjected to 
charges on the basis of frail mem- 


: ” 
ories. 


E. H. (Boss) Crump, of 
Memphis, was accused by Rep. Albert 
EK. Engel (R., Mich.) of receiving 
more than $75,000 in commissions 
on insurance policies.covering Army 
construction projects. “I’m not say- 
ing it’s not legal,” Engel added. “All 
I’m asking is whether Crump would 
have gotten these premiums if he’d 
been a Republican.” 


Mrs. Catherine Groenwegen, 
postmistress of the little village of 
Ralston, N. J., moved last week. She 
took 120 shiny new mail boxes into 

a 


a new postoffice building on her own 
property, 233 yards from the tiny, 
weathered clapboard shack that is 
believed to be the oldest postal sub- 
station in the United States. She said 
she got sick and tired of the wintry 
blasts that blew through the old post- 
office. Uncle Sam may order her to 
move back. 


Mrs. Stella Peters of New York 
sought a separation from her hus- 
band, Herbert, a waiter, on the 
ground that he liked to impersonate 
Adolf Hitler by brushing his hair 
down and using burnt cork for a 
mustache. The judge is trying to 
decide if this is “cruelty.” 


Secretary Ickes called his 
uncle-in-law, former Ambassador to 
Belgium John Cudahy, “a mega- 
phone through which Hitler is grac- 
iously permitted to shout his obsceni- 
ties into the ears of Americans, some 
of them as naive and simple-minded 
as Mr. Cudahy himself.” Mr. Cud- 
ahy had an interview with Hitler, 
reported it to the New York Times 
and Life magazine. He said, “I stated 
simply what was stated to me.” 


As Bob White, 31-year-old 
Negro, went on trial for the third 
time in Conroe, Texas, on charges 


of raping a white woman, the wom- 
an’s husband, a prominent planter, 
rose in the courtroom and shot him 
to death. Two previous convictions 
had been reversed by higher courts 
on grounds of duress. 


Rudolph Spreckels, daddy of 
the sugar family, was charged in the 
U. S. District Court of San Fran- 
cisco with nonpayment of over 
$1,000,000 income taxes for 1922, 
1923, 1927, and 1928. 


Senator Burton K. Wheeler 
(D., Mont.) criticized the syndicated 
columnists, Alsop and Kintner, for 
two recent articles in which they 
said President Roosevelt was hoping 
for an “incident” to take the United 
States into the war. Said Wheeler: 
“Tf that is true it is one of the most 
dastardly things that ever happened 
to the United States . . . What a 
charge to make against the Presi- 
dent!” 

The team of Alsop and Kintner was 
reported about to dissolve. Alsop 
will join the Naval Intelligence serv- 
ice, Kintner the Army Intelligence. 
Their column, The Capital Parade, 
was discontinued June 14. 


Mary Doe, the “average Amer- 
ican woman” has been described as 
the result of a survey. She marries 
at 26, has a baby weighing 7 lbs. 
8 oz., quarrels with hubby twice a 
year, is 5 ft. 3 in. tall, weighs 130 
Ibs., goes to movies 2,700 times 
(without even winning Bank Night), 
sleeps 26 years, spends 8 years doing 
housework, cleans her teeth 28,000 
times, eats 3 tons of candy (cost 
$2,500), grows 38 yards of hair and 
talks for 8 years. 


“Uncle” Dan Beard, one of the 
founders of the Boy Scouts of Ameri- 
ca, died last week at the age of 91. 


Rep. Barden (D., N.C.), best 
known for his campaign to repeal the 
Wage-Hour law, last week told the 
House the strike situation was more 
disturbing “than anything except Hit- 
ler.” “It outranks Mussolini,” he 


added. 
1] 


THE JOADS WHO STAYE 


By 
HARLAN R. CRIPPEN 


OWN the broad belly of America—from the Cana- 

dian border, stretching through the two Dakotas, 

Nebraska, Kansas, into Oklahoma and the Pan- 
handle region of Texas—spreads the wheat belt, once a 
golden land, today a problem. 

Since 1932 low prices, dust, grasshoppers and burning 
sun have driven thousands of the WheatgBelt folks from 
their homes and fields, into an exile fully as tragic as the 
plight of Europe’s homeless thousands. John Steinbeck's 
Joad family has become the national symbol of these Ameri- 
can refugees. The plight of the migrants has diverted at- 
tention from the problem that was left behind—wheat. 
What of the wheat farmer, the one who managed to hang 
on, the one who “toughed it through?” What of the Joads 
who stayed home? 

Real trouble for the wheat farmers started during World 
War I. Europe needed wheat. In the west and midwest 
they didn’t say that Europe needed wheat. They just said 
prices are up, maybe if we plowed up the west forty we 
could put enough aside to send the kids to school, or paint 
the house. or get the tractor that we need. The plows ripped 
off the tough cover of land that should not have been culti- 
vated. exposing the sandy soil to sun and wind. Swamps 
were drained and plowed to make more fields. Money was 
borrowed to buy more land and better equipment. 


Speculators Move In 


The newspapers said it was a good idea. The bankers 
said it was a good idea and generously offered to loan the 
necessary money. County agricultural agents assured farm- 
ers that it was the thing to do. 

There was money to be made—but the grain speculators 
and milling interests got it. When Europe no longer need- 
ed wheat. prices collapsed. The export market shrank. 
There was no way of shrinking the expanded agricultural 
economy. Wind and sun went to work on the misused 
fields. The debt burden went to work on the farmers. 

For the wheat country the depression began in 1921. 
Economists, were they wiser or less discreet. might have 
noted at the time that the Joad saga started in offices on 
Wall Street and in the official chambers where the decision 
of war was made. 

In 1932, with the onset of the industrial depression. 
conditions in the wheat states reached crisis point. National 
food consumption dropped due to lowered incomes and 
unemployment. Farm produce prices hit rock bottom. 
Banks and insurance companies called their loans and 
started wholesale evictions and foreclosures. The farmers 
fought back. They organized the Farm Holiday Associa- 
tion and the United Farmers League. When a farm was to 
be sold out, neighbors gathered and held “Sears Roebuck 
sales,” where outside bidding was discouraged and the 
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farm and implements bought for a few dollars to be git 
back to the original owner. In many regions sales w 
stopped completely. 

Evictions and foreclosures weren’t the end of the trouk 
In 1934 drouth, dust and grasshoppers descended on 
already harassed farms. The drouth continued until 1¢ 
in many sections. The grasshoppers still come. 


Most of the wheat farmers stuck it out. Their story 
less dramatic than that of those who were forced to lea’ 
but it is no less heroic. They fought every step of the w 
to save their families and their land. In 1932 they fous 
without help against the banks and insurance compani 
They had some government aid in their fight against e1 
sion, soil depletion, grasshoppers and drouth, but that 2 
was only given in response to proddings of the midwes 
pitchfork. Some of the natural enemies have been ter 
porarily checked but they will not be permanently stopp 
until the human problem of the dustbowl and wheat b 
is solved. 


HOME 


"he problem can be solved. C. H. Willson, a 
Security Administration official. said re- 
y: “The resources are present in the land, but 
must be developed. These families could be 
d for if we had the funds and the authority... .” 
Willson was discussing migrants, but his words 
ly equally well to the farmers still on the land. 
re is not yet money and authority for a sound 
gram. 

orld War II has doubled the headaches for the 
pat belt. Constructive agricultural rehabilitation 
grams are being wiped out in the headlong rush 
ard militarism. Politicians are slurring over 
damental agricultural problems while promising 
mers -that the midwest and northwest will get 
1e defense plants. Farmers are being encouraged 
the belief that defense spending will benefit the 
mers. Cartoonist Lewis of the Milwaukee Journal 
ently drew a picture of a happy farmer busily 
ing in the dollars which “war time spending” 
; scattering in the fields. 


by Vachon, 


\gricultural economists do not believe that many defense 
lars will blow out into rural America. Producers of basic 
ps are not likely to benefit in any substantial manner— 
sat farmers are not likely to benefit at all. For every 
se bushels of saleable wheat, the present disturbed world 
rs a market for only one. Four hundred million bushels 
‘surplus’ wheat are stored in elevators and grain termi- 
;. Present indications are that less than $500,000,000 of 
7 billion dollar Lease-Lend appropriation will be spent 
food products of all kinds, and little of this will be used 
purchase whéat. Great Britain will first take Canada’s 
lus, even larger than ours and sufficient for all British 
ds. 
he Administration is cutting farm aid funds, despite 
provision for loans granting 85% of parity. The 
S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics warns farmers 
to expect any share of the “national prosperity” of 
1. “Competition for export markets between the United 
es and other areas producing farm products remains 
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acute.” The value of U. S. farm exports has been re- 
duced 60% by the present war. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace in his report of January 
1, 1940, asserted that “it would be folly to regard the 
new war as in any way a solution to our farm problem.” 
His statement seems to have been substantiated by later 
events. In 1941 he warned farmers that the “growing 
of unneeded crops” was “sheer waste of labor, of capital 
and of soil.”” Wheat under this definition is “sheer waste.” 

If a wheat farmer wants the answer to the problem thus 
posed, he is referred to the Department of Agriculture, 
which advises him to make “his fullest contribution to the 
defense program” by producing beef, sheep, hogs and fruit 
instead of wheat. How the agricultural machine can be 
switched over for a change in production is not yet ex- 
plained. The building of livestock herds is a long and 
expensive process. Any such change would require the 
farmer to scrap present equipment and implements and 
buy new ones. It would require changes obviously impos- 
sible for the hard pressed farmers. 


‘Grossly Undernourished’ 


The farmers believe there is an answer to their dilemma, 
suggested to them by the Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation report. This report raises the question of 
whether we have any right to talk of surplus foods when a 
majority of Americans are “grossly undernourished.” 
Enlargement of the domestic market by giving every 
American an American standard of living would take up 
the slack created by dwindling exports. 

Two World Wars have hit the wheat belt hard. The 
farmers aren't down. They still have pitchforks and they 
may raise them once more to remind people that the 
agricultural problem still exists. The Joads who stayed 
home are still trying to stay there. 
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DOES VINSON BILL 


Rep. W. G. Magnuson 


Submitted minority report of Naval Committee which said: “Phrases may be used to claim this 


bill does not affect the right to strike, but merely suspends it, but this is not correct. . .” 


ILL H. R. 4139 is the most far- 
reaching labor legislation to 
come before the House since the en- 
actment of the Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions Act. Such legislation presup- 
poses adequate investigation, for, if 
hastily and ill conceived, it would ad- 
versely affect the daily lives of mil- 
lions of Americans. 

This legislation was rushed through 
the committee. Never in the history 
of Congress has a proposal of such 
importance received similar hasty 
procedural treatment. . 


Only 2 Witnesses 


Two witnesses testified. The testi- 
mony of one was general; the other 
in opposition. 

The three great labor organizations 
most naturally interested are the 
American Federation of Labor, the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
and the Railway Brotherhoods. The 
facts show inadequate opportunity to 
present testimony on the part of these 
interested groups. 

It is almost unthinkable that this 
most important piece of legislation 


Rep. Magnuson 
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would conclude hearings with but two 
witnesses. 


Lack Understanding 


The House should give serious 
consideration to the question of com- 
mittee authority. Jurisdictionally, the 
House Naval Affairs Committee has 
attempted to regulate labor relations 
for practically every industry in the 
country. 

This procedure might lend con- 
siderable weight to the charge that 
the committee usurped the ordinary 
jurisdiction of the House Labor Com- 
mittee which is far better versed jn 
labor matters. 

The bill shows a lack of practical 
understanding of labor and its prob- 
lems. Certainly that lack of under- 
standing was nat alleviated by any 
study or inquiry by the committee 
into the subject. ... 

Any peaceful, lawful, and usual 
activity of a labor unit may be con- 
strued, and we all know will be con- 
strued, by courts and judges, as a 
violation of the policy of this act. 


Balks Organizing 


The practical effect of this provi- 
sion is a strong attack upon labor’s 
fundamental rights. It could abso- 
lutely prevent labor unions from or- 
ganizing by lawful methods. 

Strikes, picketing, peaceful _per- 
suasion, or even threats of strikes, 


‘could easily be construed to be coer- 


cive measures, and are all outlawed. 

Freezing the open and closed shop 
is a subterfuge to freeze one and de- 
stroy the other. When present closed- 
shop contracts expire, the practical 
effect of this provision would be to 
end the closed shop and its employ- 
ment protection. 

In the face of mounting corporate 
profits and the rising cost of living, it 


is essential that workers, through 
their unions, elevate their standards 
of living, increase wages and improve 
working conditions. Sane students of 
industrial relations know this is most 
equitably done through the union 
shops. One section of this bill pro- 
hibits that ambition on the part of 
labor.. 

The legislation is repressive. Such 
legislation creates grievances, fo- 
ments discontents and abuses. Strikes 
would result, and participants would 
be subjected to penalties. The result 

. would have some very serious 
repercussions in our Nation. 


End of Bargaining 


Cooling-off periods superimposed 
by legislation do not create any good 
will, and actually would eliminate 
the benefits of collective bargaining. 
If employers know there would be 
a mandatory cooling-off period, they 
will not bargain in good faith. 

In this manner, by H. R. 4139, we 
will tend to eliminate all voluntary 
collective bargaining, and practically 
compel all disputes to come before 
the National Defense Mediation 
Board. 

Phrases may be used to claim that 
this bill does not affect the right to 
strike, but merely suspends it, but 
this is not correct... . 

The proponents of the bill admit 
the third basic phase of the bill per- 
taining to subversive activities was 
an afterthought. It covers a wide 
range of activities. Violations of civil 
rights, guaranteed under the Consti- 
tution, could easily not only be effect- 
ed, but have statutory force behind 
such provocation. 

Ft could reverse our whole con- 
ception of democratic justice. In- 
stead of “innocent until proven 
guilty,” it would be “guilty until 
proved innocent.” 
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)UTLAW STRIKES? 


Rep. Carl Vinson 


Submitted majority report which argues: “Because the National Mediation Board has had such @ 
an enviable record in settling strikes, legislation at this time to prevent new ones” is needed. 


(bee American people have be- 

come extremely alarmed over not 
only the number but also the serious- 
ness of strikes in defense industries. 


While the youth of America not 
entitled to deferment by reason. of 
defense employment or by reason of 
dependents have been contributing 
their services to the armed forces, 
the American people have seen up- 
ward of 2,000,000 man-days of labor 
lost in the production of the weapons 
and equipment essential to making 
that contribution worth while. And 
they have demanded with one voice 
that Congress enact legislation deal- 
ing with this problem... . 


Lauds NDMB 


. . . Fortunately, at the time the 
strike situation was most critical the 
President by Executive order made 
procedures available by the creation 
‘of the National Defense Mediation 
Board to assist in the settlement of 
disputes. 

That Board has had an enviable 
record, and by reason of its success 
the formulation and consideration of 
legislation establishing a national 
policy with respect to the settlement 
of labor disputes in defense indus- 
tries without stoppage of work can 
now proceed calmly. 

The enactment of such a policy at 
this time is necessary for three rea- 
sons: 

First, under our form of govern- 
ment there are serious limitations on 
what can be done by Executive Order 
of the President. 

Although the Executive order pre- 
scribes what is in effect a waiting 
period, compliance with the waiting- 
period requirement cannot be made 
obligatory, and hence without legis- 
lation the duties of the National De- 
fense Mediation Board must of neces- 


sity be directed more to assisting in 
the settlement of strikes and lock- 
outs after they take place rather 
than to assisting in the settlement of 
disputes before the strike or lock-out 
occurs. 


Needs Unanimity 


Second, employer-employe _ rela- 
tions in defense industries require 
uniformity of treatment pursuant: to 
a national policy and must not be 
subject to the application of divergent 
State legislation dealing with strikes, 
waiting periods, closed shops and 
other similar matters. . 

Third, when a democratic nation 
embarks on a gigantic defense pro- 
gram, such as that now in progress, 
the success of that program depends 
almost entirely on unanimity of 
opinion and cooperation to which 
public expression is given... . 

It has been said that because the 
National Defense Mediation Board 
has had such an enviable record in 
the settlement of strikes, nothing 
need be done by statute to provide 
an orderly procedure for the con- 
ciliation and mediation of disputes 
out of which these strikes arise prior 
to the time the strike occurs. 

It is because the National Defense 
Mediation Board has had such an 
enviable record in settling existing 
strikes that legislation at this time 
to prevent new ones is proposed. 


Denied Jobs 


In addition to the conciliation and 
mediation provisions of the bill, the 
bill contains provisions dealing with 
the strike-breeding question of the 
union shop. These provisions are 
necessary for two reasons: 

First, the question of the closed 
shop is an extremely fertile source 
of industrial unrest. 


Second, while the American peo- 
ple have been sacrificing their per- 
sonal interest and convenience to the 
task of making America strong, they 
have seen themselves denied defense 
employment—denied employment to 
fulfill Government contracts—because 
of non-membership in a particular la- 
bor organization. 


The bill also contains provisions 
which will go far to prevent potential 
sabotage of defense production by 
those whose real loyalty is not to the 
United States. 


The burden of proving that any 
individual is a subversive individual, 
or that an individual is a mem- 
ber of a subversive organization, 
or that an organization is subver- 
sive, is virtually an impossible burden 
to sustain. And even assuming such 
burden could be sustained, the reten- 
tion of suspected individuals in vital 
defense employment while such proof 
is being made affords opportunity for 
extensive sabotaging activities 

Thus, it is imperative that if there 
is reason to believe an individual to 
be subversive, he be denied defense 
employment while the matter is being 
looked into. . 


Rep. Vinson 
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Workers Graduate 


To The Members of the Graduation Class of Allis- 
Chalmers Local 248, United Automobile Workers, C1O: 


Graduation exercises are common in the month of 
June. All over the country young men and women in 
hundreds of colleges and universities are receiving their 
diplomas. They are, in the main, the children of the 
privileged. For while it is true that in the United States 
great state universities open their doors at little cost to 
the children of the under-privileged, it is also true that 
most American workers’ families cannot afford to do 
without the meagre income their children might earn in 
what should be their high school and college years. 

The graduation exercises being held here tonight are 
not common—in this or any other month. It is still true, 
unfortunately, that most unions do not have the means 
or the time to set up an educational program such as 
you have. It is also true, unfortunately, that after eight 
hours of intensive application to their machine few work- 
ers have enough energy left to concentrate on the reading 
required to master a course in labor problems. 

You did it. Night after night, straight from the factory 
at one o clock in the morning, you came to class for a 
two hour lesson. I am grateful to you for the privilege 
of addressing you. 

There is little that I can tell you about the economic 
background of industrial conflict that you have not 
already learned either from your own bitter experience 
or in your class. You know from your years at Allis- 
Chalmers that what Woodrow Wilson said back in 1913 
is more true today than ever before: 


Did you ever think of it,~—men are cheap and machinery 
is dear; many a superintendent is dismissed for overdriving 
a delicate machine who wouldn’t be dismissed for overdriving 
an overtaxed man. You can discard your man and replace 
him; there are others ready to come into his place; but you 
can’t without great cost, discard your machine and put a new 
one in its place ... It is time that property, as compared 
with humanity, should take second place, not first place. 


Fought Propaganda 


You learned in your grim 76-day strike this year that 
in the industrial conflict all the weapons of propaganda 
are on the other side. Your employer had the press, the 
radio, the movies. You had only your unity and solidar- 
ity. You won because you stood firm in the knowledge 
that right was on your side. The propaganda fooled many 
outsiders—it did not succeed in splitting your ranks. 

You were not amazed that the sheriff used tear-gas 
bombs against you; nor were you astounded that a gov- 
ernment agency should show such complete partiality 
for an employer as OPM did in your case. In your class- 
room work you learned that this is the regular pattern 
in the industrial conflict. 
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Tih About America 


By LEO HUBERMAN 


USYeok 


Troops are called out to break the strike of the workers 
in the North American Aviation Corp. because, we are 
told, nothing must stand in the way of the defense effort. 
But troops are not called out when the industrialists 
impede the defense program for months until they have 
received a government guarantee of high profits. 

Why is that? You know the answer. Woodrow Wilson 
made it clear in 1913, and the recent report of the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee has confirmed his 
analysis: 


The facts of the situation amount to this: that a compara- 
tively small number of men control the raw material of this 
country; that a comparatively small number of men control 
the water-powers .. . that the same number of men largely 
control the railroads; that by agreements handed around 
among themselves they control prices, and that that same 
group of men control the larger credits of the country... 
The masters of the government of the United States are the 
combined capitalists and manufacturers of the United States. 


Therein lies one explanation for the fact that six years 
after the passage of the National Labor Relations Act, 
collective bargaining is still unknown in mere than half 
of our defense industries. 


‘Unpleasant Truth’ 


Editorial writers, quick to denounce as “subversive 
agilators” any working class leaders who are forced into 
calling strikes to win recognition for their unions, con- 
veniently overlook that point. 

They must overlook it because if they didn’t they would 
be forced to admit an unpleasant truth—that the real 
“subversive elements” are those “combined capitalists 
and manufacturers” who persist in their unlawful refusal 
to deal with unions. This was made plain by so respect- 
able an authority as Walter Lippmann in his column in 


the New York Herald-Tribune on March 6, 1937: 


As long as big business stood intrenched behind its Pinker- 
tons and its dogmas, it was in fact imbued with the psychology 
of class war, however much it might deplore the idea when 
openly preached from a soapbox. The refusal to recognize the 
unions and to negotiate with them could not by any possibility 
be described as an attitude of peace; among nations the 
equivalent’ is a refusal to have diplomatic relations, an act 
just short of war which generally leads to war. 


Members of the graduating class: You may not realize 
it, but you have an advantage over the graduates of the 
universities. Through your work experience, and in your 
classroom, you have learned the truth; they have not 
because the schools, too, are part of the propaganda 
machinery on the side of the employer. You know the 
truth and it is your responsibility to spread your knowl- 
edge to the end that the employers’. war on trade unions 


shall be abolished. 
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New 


BOOKS 


CONSUMERS’ BOOKSHELF, 
Consumers’ Counsel Series, 
Publication No. 4. For sale 
by Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 
Price 15¢. 


This booklet, prepared by the 
Consumers’ Counsel Division of 
the AAA and the Consumers’ 
Project of the Department of 
Labor, contains a list of some 
six hundred books and pamph- 
- lets designed to help people get 
the most for their money. 

The list should be an ex- 
tremely valuable guide for any- 
one who wants to know the facts 
about buying and who refuses 
to be bullied by the claims of 
high-pressure advertising. 

From this booklet one can 
find out where to get informa- 
tion on almost any conceivable 
commodity, from a loaf of 
bread (Bread Facts for Con- 
sumers, Free) to a farm (Selec- 
ting a Farm, Price 5c). Besides 
this, there are included pamph- 
lets on related subjects, such as 
budgeting, home-making, and 
where» the small borrower can 
get money most cheaply. 

Because of this preponder- 
ance of material from non-pro- 
fit sources, many of the pamph- 
lets are free, and the great bulk 
cost less than 5c. 

The book is admirably ar- 
ranged, and is extremely easy 
to use because it has a detailed 
table of contents. Under each 
title is given all the necessary 
information: how to order, the 
address of the distributor, and 
the price, together with a brief 
description of the contents of 
the pamphlet. 

This is certainly a book 
which should be in the hands 
of every consumer, if only to 
show him there are other and 
better places than the advertis- 
ing columns to find out what to 
buy and how much to pay for it. 


—D.C.S. 


Hollywood Adds Laughs 
And Romance to Draft 


Where There’s Lamour There’s Hope 
af in Bob’s Latest ‘Caught in the Draft’ 


HoLtywoop—The girl next to me 
laughed all the time, a merry little 
tinkle, so maybe Caught in the Draft 
was funnier than I thought. 

Well, at that I did notice a couple 
of quite amusing lines. Not new, of 
course, but not without their mellowed 
humor. For instance the first time 
Bob Hope sees the heroine he says: 
“That looks just like Dorothy Lamour 
with clothes on.” Get it? It was 
Dorothy Lamour. With clothes on. 


Afraid of Guns 


In the story Bob Hope is a film 
star who is afraid of loud noises, es- 
pecially guns. He is said to be some- 
thing of a lady’s man, though you 
never see him at work. except, in a 
perfunctory manner, on Dorothy La- 
mour. 

Well, anyway. Hope gets into the 
army with his two pals (one of them, 
a new comedian named Eddie Bracken 
—and not bad) and there are a lot 
of screamingly funny goings-on, a 
little drama connected with riding 
through a target range and in the 
end, to show what you get for being 
a good boy, Bob gets to be both a 
corporal and the Colonel’s son-in-law. 

The title is a little misleading since 
Bob wasn’t exactly caught in the 
draft, he enlisted, lured on by the 
Colonel’s daughter who, of course, 
was Dorothy Lamour. 

Seems to me the Government is 
missing its big chance in not drafting 
Miss Lamour and making her either 
Honorary Colonel’s Daughter or bet- 
ter still, Recruiting Sergeant. 


Personality: 
Harry Carey 


On June 14, 1908, Harry Carey 
started in pictures at $85 a week and 
he’s been steadily employed for 33 
years. On June 14 every year there’s 
a barbecue picnic out at his ranch. 
The workers on the place are Navajo 
Indians. For the picnic they bake a 
steer over hot stones and serve it 
with hot sauce. 


And then when it’s over and you’ve 
seen a preview of Harry’s latest pic- 
ture—this year it was Shepherd of the 
Hills—the idea is to get Harry talk- 
ing about the Old Days. 

“D. W. Griffith was the boss of our 
set-up,” he booms, “and Mae Marsh 
and the Gish sisters and Henry B. 
Walthall were all working there. It 
was a stock company, and so anyone 
was used who was on the set at the 
beginning of the scene. Griff used to 
wonder how it was that Lionel Barry- 
more and I were missing so often 
when the crepe hair was being hand- 
ed out. 

“One morning Griff told me he had 
a job for me. I didn’t like to look 
in his eyes, and I liked it still less 
when I saw the job. In the picture— 
it was Judith of Bethulah—I was a 
thief and I was to be crucified. 


Yards of Crepe Hair 


“They fixed me up with yards of 
crepe hair and tied my hands to the 
cross with adhesive tape and laid me 
on the ground until they were ready 
to use me, 

“It was just where the dancing 
girls were practicing. My wife—I 
hadn’t met her then—was one of 
them and very pretty. I kept shout- 
ing to Griff to set me free, but he 
just laughed. So just before they 
fixed up my cross I had someone put 
some shaving cream in my mouth. I 
gave Griff the shock of his life by 


foaming at the mouth. 


“He soon guessed what had hap- 
pened, though. Complimented me on 
the idea and sent someone for more 
soap so they could do the shot over 
again! 


| DONALD OGDEN STEWART, 


I ran into a rather pathetic character the other night. 
He was standing outside a cheap movie house in a small 
California town. I noticed his forlorn appearance, his 
ragged bluejeans, as I went into the show. When I came 
out, an hour or so later, he was still there, and I gave 
him a vague sympathetic smile as I passed. It was either 
too sympathetic or not vague enough, for I found him 
immediately walking along beside me. 

“Like the picture?” he asked. His voice had dignity ; 
he didn’t sound like a beggar. But I had been fooled 
many times before. 

“Tt wasn't bad,” I replied. I didn’t want to encourage 
conversation, and turned up a side street in an attempt 
to shake him. The attempt was a failure. 

“Every word of that story is true,” he announced, as 
though he were expecting an argument. 

“Think so?” I said in my best non-argumentative tone, 
glancing around at my surroundings. They were not en- 
couraging; the street was dark and deserted. 

“Do I think so?” he demanded. “I’m telling you I 
know so.” 


‘Very Interesting’ 


I smiled to myself a bit cynically. I happen to write 
movies, and I know a good “escape” picture when I see 
one. The one I had just seen happened to have been one 
of the more recent attempts to interest our citizens in 
hemisphere defense by depicting the beauties of love as 
practiced below the Equator. “So you know it’s true,” 
T remarked. 

“I’m an Oakie myself,” he announced. “My name is 
Joad.” 

“Joad?” I repeated, and then I realized that he and 
I were talking about two different pictures. On the same 
bill with my society drama had also been a return of 
The Grapes of Wrath, but as I had seen it many times 
I hadn’t waited for it again. 

“Oh yes,” I said. “Joad. Same name as those Oakies 
in the picture. That’s very interesting.” 

He turned his weatherbeaten leathery face up to mine, 
and gazed at me intently. “How do you mean—‘interest- 
ing?” he asked. 

I smiled complacently, and reached my hand into my 
pocket. “Oh, about 50 cents interesting,” I replied, and 
started to hand him the money. “I happen to write books 
myself, and—.” 

He hit me pretty hard, and I went down into some 
bushes on the border of somebody’s lawn. He also must 
have caught me on the button, because I not only went 
down—I went out. 

When I came to, he was kneeling beside me, bathing 
my forehead with a wet handkerchief. I got up as quickly 
as I could, and felt for my purse. It was still there. 
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INCLUDING |THE KITCHEN 


STOVE 


Encounter With The Grapes of Wrath 
_ SUS eT AP STH AT 


“You can call a cop,” he said quietly. “I won’t run.” 
Then he handed me my half-dollar, adding: “This dropped 
out of your hand.” 

I felt of my jaw, and looked at him. “Or maybe you’d 
rather just hit me,” he offered, holding out his chin. 
“Then we'll call it quits.” He was so sincere that I 
couldn’t help smiling. 

“That’s mighty nice of you,” I said. “But let’s find out 
what this is all about first. What’s on your mind?” 

Unexpectedly he sat down on the curb and buried his 
face in his hands. “I wish that John Steinbeck had never 
been born,” he moaned. 

“What’s John Steinbeck got to do with your socking 
me in the jaw?” I asked. Without looking up at me he 
began his explanation. 


An Oakie’s Problem 


“T’m an Oakie,” he said. “My name’s Joad. When 
Steinbeck called his Oakie family by that same name, it 
was an accident. I wrote him and he said it was. But 
man, I’m telling you, it was some accident.” 

He sunk his head once more between his hands. 
“Well, anyhow,” he continued after a minute, “Stein- 
beck writes the book. It was a damn good book. And it 
was a true book. And a whole lot of people read it. And 
a whole lot of people begin to get interested in us 
Oakies. Then they make a movie out of it, and a whole 
lot more get to know about us. You get to reading 
in the paper about the ‘Oakie problem’. They make 
speeches up in Sacramento, and back East in Washing- 
ton. Women’s clubs come out to investigate us. Movie 
stars get up Christmas parties for us. 

“And me, on account of my name being ‘Joad’, I meet 
a lot of committees and what-not. I drink their tea. I 
listen to their talk. I fall for it. So do all of us Oakies. 


‘Proud to Meet You’ 


“I’m the worst, though. I get to hanging around 
movies where they’re showing the Grapes picture. I tell 
“em my name, and they are glad to shake hands. ‘Proud 
to meet you. A’ real Oakie—and named Joad, too. Have 
a cigar.’ ‘No thanks—but will you sign this here peti- 
tion to Congress to pass a law so that there won’t be no 
more need to write a Grapes of Wrath?’ ‘Sure. Sure. 
We mustn’t have no more conditions like this in America.’ 
‘Thank you, sir’.” He laughed, rather bitterly. “That 
was two years ago,” he added. 

He stopped talking, and sat gazing into space. “Go 
on,” I urged. “What happened then?” He spat into the 
street. “Then,” he replied, “somebody must have wrote 
another book. I thought maybe it was you.” 
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U.S. and Japan 


Again the Japanese are pressing 
for concessions in the South Pacific 
to coincide with a new American 
appeasement campaign toward Japan. 


Last winter Japanese Foreign 
Minister Matsuoka openly called for 
the creation of a “New Order” in 
Asia under Tokyo leadership. At the 
same time Japan ‘settled’ the Indo- 
China-Thailand dispute through her 
‘friendly’ mediation. Britain strength- 
ened her defenses in Singapore and 
the Straits Settlements. 

The Japanese backed down from 
their arrogant position and decided 
it was not the vpportune time to be- 
gin a drive into the South Pacific. 

By biding their time they hoped 
to see Britain so busy defending the 
remaining outposts of Empire in 
Africa and Asia Minor that she 
could not effectively defend the Ma- 
lay Peninsula. They also hoped the 
United States would soon be in- 
volved in war with Germany. 


Selling Out? 


The greatest optimists in Japan 
could not have foreseen an American 
move to appease her by forcing a 
disastrous peace upon China. Even 
the suave denials by our Ambassador 
Grew in Tokyo have not allayed the 
feeling that the United States is se- 
cretly ‘selling-out’ China. 

Washington can officially wink at 
the sale of oil and other war ma- 
terials to Japan but cannot afford to 
permit Japanese control of the Dutch 
East Indies or the British Malay 
States. 

Assistant Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson testified before the House 
Rules Committee in opposition to an 
investigation of shipment of oil to 
Japan. Acheson vigorously opposed 
the resolution. According to the New 
York Post, he said its passage, ob- 
viously aimed at oil shipments to 
Japan, would be disastrous to the na- 
tion’s Far Eastern policy. Shipment 
of oil to Japan must continue, he 


This Small World 


By WILLIAM E. DODD JR. 


stressed . .. Acheson emphasized that 
the government intended to continue 
this policy, and regarded even the 
investigation of the entire subject as 
‘unwise’. 

Acheson apparently feels that Japan 
would plunge into an attack upon 
the Philippines and the Dutch and 
British islands nearby if we do not 
continue to supply her with oil. That 
she might even use that oil and other 
war materials against us later is con- 
veniently overlooked. 


Key to Empire 


What importance do the Dutch 
East Indies and the Malay States have 
in the present war? 

For Britain these two colonial re- 
gions are the strategic and economic 
bases of her whole Empire in the 
Tar East. Control of Malaya enables 
the English to hold a world monopoly 
in two most important raw materials: 
rubber and tin. Malaya is the larg- 
est exporter of these commodities in 
the world. The United States, Brit- 
ain’s chief economjc competitor, is 
the world’s largest consumer of these 
materials. 

The Dutch East Indies, now pro- 
tected by the British fleet, is one of 
the great oil depositories, producing 
one fifth of the total world output. It 
is over the percentage of oil produc- 
tion to be allotted Japan that the 
present crisis between this colony 
and Tokyo arises. 

At the same time that American 
and British economic interests are 
threatened by Japan these two coun- 
tries have conflicting interests with 
each other. As long as the United 
States continues to take more than 


half of Malay rubber and three- 
fourths of her tin, Britain stands to 
be the gainer. We pay Britain for 
the products in cash since the United 
States does not ship a proportionate 
quantity of manufactured goods to 
these British possessions. 

In the fight to control the rich re- 
sources of the South Pacific three 
nations are engaged: Britain, Japan 
and the United States. A fourth fac- 
tor might be added: the internal 
challenge to all foreign rule offered 
by the natives and settlers of the 
Malay States and the Indies. 


Before the present war broke out 
labor struggles were becoming more 
frequent in Malaya and the Dutch 
colonies. They were coming to be 
linked up with the emancipation as- 
pirations of the Indian and Chinese 
workers who had been imported into 
these colonial regions by British and 
Dutch exploiters. 


Two Paths for U.S. 


For the United States there are 
two alternatives in the Far East. 
Our navy may move into Singapore 
and fight it out with the Japanese. 
The effect of this, if United States 
won, would be io replace British 
domination with American in the 
Orient. Or we may throw our sup- 
port to China in sufficient quantity 
to defeat Japan’s aggressive ambi- 
tions all over the Far East. 


The latter action would usher in 
a new era of free development 
throughout the colonial world of the 
South Pacific. And it would give 
sincerity to Secretary Hull’s promise 
to the Chinese a few weeks ago that 
we would no longer demand special 
privileges in China after the war. 

Japan’s hopes lie in the unwilling- 
ness of Britain and America to follow 
this latter course. And at present 
American oil companies are fueling 
the Japanese war machine in its at- 
tenipted conquest of China. 
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The Press and Labor 


The public seldom if ever knows the truth about a 
strike. The public virtually never hears the point of 
view of 11,000,000 fellow Americans who are organized 
into trade unions. Too often these 11,000,000 average 
Americans are presented as bomb throwing conspirators 
intent on wrecking the peace and the government. This 
is of course vicious nonsense. Trade unions fight in the 
stand-up American way for better lives, for better health, 
for better wages, for better hours, for all the things that 
make America a better country. This is as much the 
truth as the fact that if you toss a rock into the air it 
will fall to the ground. 

Why don’t more people. know this? Because the 
American press, by and large, has made a consistent pro- 
fession of strike breaking. Because the American press 
has a fixed policy of libeling labor. Because it has the 
same reason for opposing labor as Mr. Girdler. Because 
both Mr. Girdler and the American press are Big Business 
and one might as well expect fairness from the former 
as from the latter. 

The late Heywood Broun, founder and first president 
of the American Newspaper Guild and generally con- 
ceded to be the greatest newspaperman who ever lived, 
once explained why the press will always and inevitably 
be against labor. He said: 

“The making of a modern newspaper is Big Business. 
Big Business does not want to see the growth of trade 
unionism. . . 

“The American newspaper is the first line of defense 
of Big Business. 

“Newspapers break more strikes than the National 
Guard or company police. . .” 


The Great Bus Strike 


All of this is by way of prelude to Leo Huberman’s 
The Great Bus Strike.* It was a great strike and this 
is a great book. It is the first one of its kind, an actual 
day-to-day diary of a strike, containing all of the humor, 
all of the heartbreak, all of the bravery, all of the in- 
genuity that is always present when a large group of 
Americans fight gallantly to improve the conditions of 
their lives and the lives of their wives and children. 

If you have ever thrilled to the old fights of American 
patriots for a better America then you will thrill to this 
fight unless you have a heart of stone, unless you are so 
steeped in newspaper prejudice that you believe that any 
struggle for a better life is un-American. 

If you ever thrilled to the brave words of Captain 
John Parker to the Minute Men at Lexington (“Stand 


*The Great Bus Strike, Modern Age, N. Y., $1. Transport 
Workers Bookshop (paper cover) 50c. An excerpt will be pub- 
lished in the next issue of U.S. WEEK, 
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7} This be Reason 


By RICHARD O. BOYER 


USesk 


your ground. Don’t fire unless fired upon. But if they 
mean to have a war let it begin here!”) then you will 
respond to the words of Matt Kearns. As the strike be- 
gan he said to the Irish Catholic bus drivers: 

“The enemy is attempting, and will attempt, to create 
diversion and disunity in our ranks . . . Our union will 


now be attacked from all sides . . . Come what may, 
we will never let anything or anyone, whatever they may 
do, weaken our determination to win better contracts— 
better working conditions—and a decent American 
standard of living . . . We are fighting for our homes— 
for the security of our wives and families. Keeping that 
in mind, no thugs or scabs will break our ranks. Our 
unity and solidarity are our strength. Stand firm and we 
will win.” 


Three Simple Facts 


The union was “attacked from all sides” as all unions 
are when they strike for better wages. But the New 
York bus drivers did win because they kept ever before 
them a few simple facts, facts as immutable as the law 
of gravity. These were: 

1. A union leader will be attacked in the press in direct 
ratio to his success. If he has done little for his union 
the attack will be minor or indeed non-existent. 

2. The stronger and the more militant a union is in 
getting better wages and hours, the greater will be the 
attempt to discredit it. Every attacking editorial is a 
testimonial to the strength of a union. 

3. If a union is aggressive and successful an attempt 
will be made, ‘usually in the name of patriotism and 
100% Americanism, to split that union, to force that 
union to weaken itself by purging its most aggressive 
members. 

The striking bus drivers and their wives and children 
knew these things and because they did they won a 
glorious victory. Since Mike Quill, their president and the 
head of the Transport Workers Union, has been instru- 
mental in winning raises of $100,000,000 for the mem- 
bers of his union, he has, of course, been attacked as 
a red. Here, in the words of a wife of a striker, is what 
the members of the union think of the charge: 

“Mike Quill was a good fighter in Ireland and he’s 
a good fighter here. He can be red, white, black or yellow. 
I’m for him just the same. He saved my husband’s job.” 
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By DR. HAROLD AARON 


With this country’s indus- 
try being adjusted almost com- 
pletely to a war basis, it is 
important for workers in in- 
dustry to guard against many 
new dangers. Speed-up and 
long hours with inadequate rest 
and lunch periods should be 
avoided as much as _ possible 
since they increase accidents. 

Unfortunately, there has al- 
ready been an increase in the 
accident rate. According to a 
report by the U. S. Dept. of La- 
bor, industrial accidents caused 
17,000 deaths and 93,000 
permanent disabilities during 
1940, an increase of 10% over 
1939 figures. 

Greatly accelerated pace of 
production and _ overcrowded 
conditions of plants are largely 
responsible. 

Improvement of working 
conditions is an important ob- 
jective of all Americans in- 
terested in the welfare of the 
people. Adequate income to 
buy wholesome foods, good 
housing and recreation are al- 
so important and will fortify 
the worker against working 
hazards. Finally, the worker 
must be aware of the disease- 
producing properties of the 
materials which he handles. 

Many trade unions have 
health committees which in- 
vestigate toxic properties of in- 
dustrial materials, engage ex- 
pert toxicologists for advice 
about these toxic agents and 
consult vith doctors about 
means of prevention and treat- 
ment of disorders resulting 
from working conditions. 

Independent activity in these 
matters and not reliance upon 
the company will safeguard the 
workers’ health in the factory. 

The U.S. Dept. of Labor has 
available many pamphlets and 
reports on hazards in various 
industries. Its resources in this 
field should be used more than 
they have been by trade unions. 
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By SOPHIA RIPLEY AMES 


Labeling Canned Goods 


When food is sealed up in a can 
So you can’t see it you’ve got to have 
a label on the outside to tell what the 
quality is. This simple idea was un- 
derstood years ago by farmers, deal- 
ers and retailers who handled canned 
goods. Dealers have almost always 
used some system of quality grading. 
As a result of pressure by business- 
men the Department of Agriculture 
was authorized in 1931 to set up stan- 
dards for quality for canned and 
dried foods. 

The realization that these govern- 
ment-controlled standards of quality 
were essential for consumers has heen 
making headway. But there is still a 
long way to go before the public has 
complete protection against poor 
quality at high prices. 


A, B and C Marks 


Consumers cooperatives have been 
grade labeling their products for a 
long time. Most canners and retailers 
have made some concession toward 
the government grades. Some put on 
their own A, B and C labels, supposed 
to correspond to the official grades. 
Others use “Fancy,” “Choice” and 
“Standard,” which in general are 
equivalent to A, B and C. The largest 
single concern using grade labels is 
the huge A & P chain. 

In these days when manufacturers 
are reducing the quality of goods, so 
that they can actually raise prices 
without seeming to do so, the public 
needs every last bit of protection in 
buying. “Fancy,” “Choice” and A, 
B and C labels which provide no 
guarantee that the contents of the 
can live up to the standard are not 
anywhere good enough. 


Certified Grading 


The way to be sure of what you are 
getting is to insist on products marked 
“Uy, S. Grade A” (or B or C) and 
hearing the further remark: ARNG 
product was packed under the con- 
tinuous inspection of Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U. S. Department 


of Agriculture, and the above grade 
officially certified.” 

There are only six canners who 
have these labels. These are Schukl & 
Co., United States Products Corp., 
Cherry Growers, Inc., Curtice Bros. 
Co., Florida Fruit Canners, Inc., and 
Wagner Canning Corp. 

You should ask your grocer to 
stock these brands for you. They need 
consumer support as some of the large 
grocers are said to be ganging up 
on them and urging a boycott of their 
products. 


‘Fancy’ Goods Seized 


There will be a strong incentive 
for canners to submit their products 
to this continuous government inspec- 
tion, which is done at a low cost, if 
the Food & Drug Administration con- 
tinues its recent campaign of seizing 
cases of misbranded goods. 

The use of the term “Fancy” on 
the label of vegetables not young and 
tender enough to warrant it caused 
the confiscation last month of the fol- 
lowing goods: 685 cases of “Security” 
peas; 66 cases of “Uncle William” 
succotash; 173 cases of “Lake View” 
green beans; and 67 cases of Marshall 
Canning Co.’s corn. 

Tide magazine, an advertising trade 
paper, recently made tests and found 
a large percentage of labels, particu- 


larly Kroger and A. & P., gave too 
high a grade for the actual quality. 

Women’s organizations ‘deserve a 
large share of the credit for bringing 
about the present, although still 
limited, use of government grade 
labels. We need more pressure to 
bring about the universal use of these 
grade labels backed by continuous 
government inspection. 
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You’re Telling Us... 


The High Cost of Living 
Dear Editor: 


Concerning Mr. L. (Page 22, No. 10) in his plight in not being able 
to meet the increased costs of living: First, he must have some degree 
of intelligence or he would not be thinking. 

My suggestion would be first consult the labor union most likely 
to influence an increased wage to meet the condition in question. If 
prices have not increased more than he has indicated a strong labor 
union should be able to help Mr. L. This will all depend upon Mr. L. 


and his associates where he is now working. 


Lima, O. 


L. L. Landis 


Starvation in Georgia 


Dear Editor: 
When a magazine like U.S. WEEK 


comes up at a time like this, it is a 
good sign. I’m especially glad to see 
the courageous hope you take toward 
the future in spite of the present wave 
of defeatist prophets of doom. 


Your stand for democracy here at 
home is admirable. And we'll have a 
good plenty to do to get democracy 
for the people of America without 
sending our boys across an ocean to 
be made cannon fodder. 

Democracy, I take it, means the 
right to a sufficient amount of basic 
and necessary food to keep the physi- 
cal bodies of our people in growth 
and health. But listen to what Gen- 
eral Sign B. Hawkins, state direc- 
tor of selective service in Georgia, 
says of the 25 thousand youths who 
have been examined here. He de- 
clared that “fully a third of the dis- 
orders are remedial, caused by nutri- 
tional deficiencies.” (My emphasis) 

Georgia’s rate of physically unfit 
is 15% higher than the national av- 
erage of 38%. 

In plain words this means that in 
the South, long the seat of reaction, 
of sharecropping and peonage, the 
masses of people have been so op- 
pressed they could not afford sufh- 
cient food. I’ve known this and have 
written it many times, and have been 
accused of exaggeration when I de- 
clared that folks are starving in the 
South. But now, in this national 
“emergency” even the army generals 
are admitting it. 

Georgia is primarily an agricul- 
tural state. The per capita income on 
Georgia farms, one of the lowest in 
the nation, is $109.00 per year. That 
includes all the big landlords and 
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turpentine operators, some of whom 
receive as high as $10,000 a year in 
government benefits. 

In a recent Country Parson edi- 
torial I figured that by counting out 
the big landlords, middle home own- 
ers, etc., and taking the sharecrop- 
pers, tenants, farm laborers, we would 
have a per capita of $25.00 a year or 
about 61% cents a day. 

I worried some for fear folks would 
think I’d “stretched it” until I hap- 
pened to be in the county agent’s 
office of my old home county, Gilmer, 
in north Georgia mountains. He 
showed me authentic figures that 
proved the per capita income for 
farmers of that county was only 
$15.91 per year! And the inhabitants 
are 99.9% native white American 
stock! 

Yes, here is democracy’s first line 
of defense. 

Donald L. West, Pastor 


Meansville, Ga. 


Letters Suppressed 


Dear Editor: 

I am heartily in sympathy with your 
project of giving the public facts in 
the news. Some of our leading papers 
in Oregon are so biased they have 
little value except to mislead the pub- 
lic! 

I recently sent two letters giving 
opinion against our entry into the 
“shooting war.” Both were sup- 
pressed while rabid war entry letters 
were printed. 

This shows how we will get the 
“Four Freedoms” in this country: 
Freedom of Speech—only for war; 
Freedom from Fear—danger of fight- 
ing all dictators and France at once; 
Freedom from Want—with taxes tak- 
ing a large share of income, living 


costs rising rapidly and a terrible de- 
pression ahead! 


Frank M. Michener 
Newberg, Ore. 


People’s Victory 


Dear Editor: 
I find U.S. WEEK just the type of 


magazine necessary to keep up with 
what is going on in the world. Keep 
up the good work, you’re doing Amer- 
ica a great service. 

I’d like to see a series of articles 
on the American Youth Congress, the 
National Negro Congress, the Ameri- 
can Peace Mobilization and others. 
It seems to me that the work of these 
organizations is concerned with an- 
swering the question: “What the hell’s 
it all about?” 

Failure on the part of progressive 
journalists to point out the good signs 
in our society leads to general dis- 
illusionment. 

America is not totally devoid of 
hope. Powerful struggles are being 
waged to preserve and extend our 
democracy. We may meet with peri- 
odic upsets but final victory rests with 
the people. 

Ed. Tylers 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Need for Facts 
Dear Editor: 
The April 26 issue of U.S. WEEK 


on page 9 carried an item concern- 
ing U. S. Steel’s increase in wages. 
Very interesting to me was the state- 
ment “that tax savings would, prob- 
ably, offset 70% of the wage in- 
crease.” 

Our local union will soon enter into 
contract negotiations and information 


of that type will also help us to secure 
a wage increase, 

Any information you are able to 
give concerning corporate taxes or 
any source of information (down to 
earth) will be greatly appreciated. 

. Walter Hayden 


Evansville, Ind. 
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Ask the People 


The democratic process, some people have been 
saying, is too slow for this blitzkrieg age. Govern- 
ments must act without waiting for “the consent 
of the governed.” 


The democratic process has been speeded up not 
a little since the Founding Fathers signed the Dec- 
laration of Independence. The radio has replaced 
Paul Revere. The “governed” can speak to the gov- 
ernment by telephone, telegram, airmail letter. 


We were thinking about this, reading proof on 
the debate about the Vinson no-strike bill in this 
issue. The minority members of the House Navy 
Committee thought about it, too. 


They say of the Vinson bill: “Never in the history 
of Congress has a proposal of such importance re- 
ceived similar hasty procedural treatment.” 


Since their report was written, these things have 


happened: 


The House, without any Committee consideration 
whatever, tacked what is in effect a compulsory 
mediation, official blacklist amendment on an Army 
supply bill—and passed it with only one dissenting 
vote. 


The Senate, without any Committee consideration 
whatever, tacked an amendment to an amendment 
of the Selective Service Act, and gave statutory 
force to the “work or fight” orders of the Selective 
Service Administration. 


The Senate, also without Committee considera- 
tion, passed the Connally amendment legalizing 
strike-breaking by the Army, and providing for the 
seizure of struck plants. 


Nobody asked the American people whether they 
want and support these measures. 


Nobody asked the 11,000,000 workers organized 


in trade unions. 


Philip Murray, CIO president. in a letter to all 
CIO affiliates, urged them to speak out. 


“The perversion of the conscription law to the 
establishment of enforced labor in the U. S.,” he 
wrote, “is deeply repugnant to the American way 
of doing things.” 


Of the Connally amendment he said, it “‘is in- 
tended solely to inject the government into every 
industrial dispute with the threat that if the workers 
engage in a strike the plant will be seized by the U. 
S. government, the strike broken and the rights of 
workers destroyed, following which the plant would 
be returned to the management.” 


Before his letter even reached its destination, the 
Senate had acted. 


The democratic process, some people are saying, 
is too slow for this blitzkrieg age. 


We submit that speed is not an end in itself. Not 
even speed of production. 


We submit that we can travel so fast that we zip 
past our goal, which is the defense of democracy. 


We submit that production can be bought at too 
high a price. That the bombers, after all, may roll 
off the assembly line too late—if democracy has 
already been destroyed before they can fly in its 
defense. 


That has not happened—yet. 


It will not happen, unless the American people by 
silence seem to give their consent. 


WHAT ABOUT THE TRANSPORT WORKERS ? 


Last week in our Debate pages we presented arguments 
of Mayor LaGuardia and Philip Murray on collective bar- 
gaining for the 32,000 employes of New York City’s tran- 


sit lines. 


Next week Leo Huberman writes a special article on 


LEO HUBERMAN 
Author of 


‘Lab Ss R e : ° ° 
a, tat what they want in the way of wages, hours, working condi- 


‘America, Incorporated’ / 


‘The Great Bus Strike’ tions and job security. 


the transport workers, who they are, what they do and 


At a time when the daily mress gives biased reports albeut the 
the transport workers by America’s ace lator reporter. 


DON’T LET YOUR FRIENDS MISS THIS IMPORTANT ISSUE 


SEND A DOLLAR AND FOUR SUBS TODAY! 
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